On organization funding 


by, 


by Gregg Wheatland 


Withmore than $10,000 
hanging in the balance, 
Chancellor McHenry has 
granted substantial aut- 
onomy over the handling 
of the Campus Programs 
Fee to the Inter-college 
Board, with the announce- 
ment of his acceptance of 
the ICB funding guide- 
lines. The ICB ratified the 
same set of guidelines at 
its April 20 meeting. 

This clears the way for 
nearly $12,000 of previ- 
ously allocated funds to 
be funneled into the indi- 
vidual club accounts. Most 
organizations have been 
anxiously awaiting the 
funds since January. 

The ICB guidelines as 
accepted, differ  signifi- 
cantly from the Chancel- 
lor’s campus-wide guide- 
lines, under which the 
Board has previously op- 
erated, yet only slightly 
from the guideline pro- 
posals originaly adopted 
by the Board. While guar- 
anteeing fiscal responsi- 
bility, the new guidelines 
ensure fundamental aut- 
onomy. 

Most significantly, the 
Asst. Chancellor of Stu- 
dent Services will no 
longer have to give prior 
signature authorization to 
every single allocation. 
Any allocation which hap- 
pens to be called into 
question by the Account- 
ing Officer will be con- 
sidered instead by a com 
mittee of 3 students (ap- 
pointed by the ICB),»2 
administrators (appointed 
by the Chancellor) and | 
faculty member (appoint- 
ed by the Committee on 
Committees of the Aca- 
demic Senate.) 
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Secondly, unlike the 
Chancellor’s guidelines 
which restrict all alloca- 
tions which are in any way 
political, the ICB guide- 
lines merely prohibit. al- 
locations for “partisan 
political purposes’’ (Re- 
publican Party for ex- 
ample.) 

Finally, where the 
Chancellor’s guidelines 
stipulate: ‘‘Funds may be 
expended only for pur- 
poses directly related to 
the University or the col- 
leges, and for the bene- 
ficial interest of the stu- 
dent body.” the ICB 
guidelines have a slightly 
different interpretation. 
This phrase has been clari- 
fied and the emphasis has 
been placed on student 
interests. The clause now 
reads “‘Funds may be ex- 
pended only for purposes 
which are of direct bene- 
fit to’ the student body 
and the University.” 

Agreement on _ these 
tuidelines was reached 


10:00 a.m. until noon 


a.m. — sundown. 
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only after 4 months of 
negotiation and haggling. 
Several board members 
remember distinctly how 
the Chancellor adroitly 
hedged, the first two 
times the guidelines were 
submitted to him. First 
he denied acceptance be- 
cause the copy of the 
guidelines he received was 
not accompanied by a 
cover letter, requesting 
his approval. When he 
was then sent a copy of 
the guidelines with a 
cover letter, he denied ac- 
ceptance because the cov- 
er letter “impolitely de- 
manded”’ his acceptance, 
rather than requesting it. 
That was January. 

On February 4, after 
receiving the guidelines 
and a cover letter request- 
ing his acceptance, the 
Chancellor once again 
with-held his approval, ur- 
ging instead that the ICB 
“*make a case for change”’ 


concerning the points of 


Please turn to page 9. 


Earth Day Log 


APRIL 23, THURSDAY 
Free Movies—Nickelodeon, 11:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m.; 
Free Slide Shows by Chuck Abbott and Bill Fieberling 
Veteran’s Hall on Pacific Ave., 7:30 or 8:00 p.m. 
Rap with Senator Cranston 


APRIL 24, FRIDAY 
Mall Day—Exhibits, music. Pacific Ave. Mall, 9:00 


Rap with Jesse Unruh, Crown College, 12:30. 2 p.m. 
Futures of Santa Cruz—Phil Berry (Sierra Club) 
John S. Walsh (PG&E Manager of Area Develop- 
ment), Civic Auditorium, 7:30 or 8:00 p.m. 
APRIL 25, SATURDAY 

Lunch for Townspeople, Cowell-Stevenson, 11:00 a.m. 

state Senator Nicholas Petris & Prof. Jean Langen- 

heim, Cowell-Stevenson, 12:15 p.m. 

Workshops (all at 1:30 p.m.) 
Air Pollution with Ed. Spitler (Standard Oil Co. 
F310), Prof. Joe Bunnett (moderator), and Ed 
Munson (Monterey-Santa Cruz Unified Air Pol- 
lution Control District)--at Crown. 

Please turn to page 3. 
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Stevenson Courtyard 


He is smiling because underneath 


his clean-cut exterior, beats the heart 


of a real-life revolutionary. 


See story on page 4. 


Rose, Brewster named 
to executive spots. 


Jasper Rose, Cowell 
Professor of Art and His- 
tory, will succeed Page 
SmithasProvostof Cowell 
College; and Dr. M. Brew- 
ster Smith, Chairman of 
the psychology Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Chicago, will succeed Dr. 
Robert D. Calkins as Vice 
Chancellor — (Social Sei- 
ences). 

Bo t h appointments 
were approved by the Re- 
gents of the University of 
California on recommen- 
dation from) Chancellor 
McHenry and President 
Hitch, and will take effect 
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on July 1. These new ap- 
pointments follow closely 


the naming of Politics 
Professor Grant McCon- 
nell to the position of 


Executive Vice Chancellor 
Lacking any formal stu- 
dent initiative, these ap- 
pointments were made 
with a minimum of stu- 
dent input, according to a 
former ICB member. 
Cowell College made an 
attempt to involve its stu- 
dents in the selection pro- 
cess which named Rose to 
succeed Page Smith; no 
formal student-faculty 
search committee was 
formed in the administra- 
tive appointments. 
Brewster Smith will al- 
so be named to the faculty 
ot the Psychology Board 
of Studies. He has been 
Protessor of Psychology 
at Chicago since 1968: he 
has previously taught at 
Berkeley, New York Uni- 
versity, Vassar, and Har- 
vard. He holds his B.A. 
and M.A. from Stanford, 
and his Ph.D. in social 
psychology from Harvard. 
Among his _ professional 
credentials are past edit- 
orship of the Journal of 


Please turn to page 14. 
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Signs of life at 
Santa Cruz High. 


High school journalism, at its very best, is usually 
a deadening experience. Writers and editors are too 
harried by their advisors and principals to do any 
wide-ranging exploration. The emphasis on technical 
excellent, rather than depth and quality of content, 
makes most high school newspapers into simple aca- 
demic exercises. 

Santa Cruz might seem to be an unlikely place to 
find an exception to the rule in high school papers, 
but the TRIDENT at Santa Cruz High School has 
managed to publish at least one honest and straight- 
forward issue that will send shivers up the spines of 
high school administrators. In its issue dated March 
13, Editor Lida Klisch declared that “‘our struggles 
and thoughts are real. Our student positions are in- 
volvement in today’s world are real. The dialogue 
we maintain between each other is real. So-a free 
student newspaper must be an honest reality.” 

Provocative front-page and editorial material in- 
cludes coverage of the school’s Anti-Internal-Com- 
bustion Day, which urged students not to drive to 
school; an article describing the experiences of a new 
black art instructor, Thomas Lowery; and a story 
about the funding crisis in Santa Cruz public schools. 
' The editorial page features segments of Jerry 
Farber’s treatise on “Students As Niggers”, an un- 
derground classic which has found its way into very 
few official student newspapers. From the pages of 
the TRIDENT, Farber declares: ‘What school amounts 
to, for white and black kids alike, is a.12-year course 
in how to be slaves.” A student-written column re- 
peats the message: “If you are good kiddies and cut 
your hair, wear shoes, uphold motherhood and the 
flag, go to the malt shop, bring back Glenn Miller and 
the jitterbug, then all the nice people will vote yes on 
override elections and the schools will have lots of 
money to give us a good ‘Education’ ” 

Doug Huskey, an associate editor, urges students to 
“insist on the right to follow the dictates of your own 
conscience. . .take positive ACTION to make America 
the America it should be.” He goes on to say that the 
TRIDENT staff was informed “that the editorial 
policy. . .is the students’ so long as we talk about 
school spirit, puzzles, and poetry. We can even 
editorialize on controversial issues (e.g. school bud- 
get cuts) so long as we don’t say anything displeasing. 
I am afraid that I just don’t understand the new 
meaning of democracy.” 

Newspaper editors can easily become frustrated by 
the artificial restraints that are implied within a pub- 
lic school. Apparently the student-journalists at Santa 
Cruz High School have found the energy to make their 
own policy and their own mistakes. This encouraging 
step was supported by several advertisers in the issue 
of March 13—Bob Bowman Volkswagen, Palace 
Stationers, Koinonia Coffee House, Sportsman’s Shop. 
and the Lincoln Street Draft Center. The PRESS offers 
its congratulations and best wishes to the TRIDENT. 
with the hope that it can continue to preserve its 
editorial independence. 


JK 


“Well. . .it looks as if we've just about 
pushed our environment to its limit. 


Dear Governor Reagan: 


In times past, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California was accorded re- 
spect—respect which stemmed from 
the high standards and ideals which 
were the University, the faculty and 
the students. There was world-wide 
admiration of the academic excellence 
of the University and of the freedom 
to pursue one’s chosen educational 
goals in one of the best of all possible 
institutions. This is no longer true. As 
a result of political interference in the 


administrationof the University through 


the Board of Regents, the University 
has become a poltical battleground 
heavy-handed political fiascoes are de- 
signed to discredit the University, its 
faculty and its students. Where in fear 
of the so-called left the necessary aca- 
demic freedoms have slowly” been 
eroded away to the deteriment of the 
students, the faculty, the state, the 
nation and the world. 

Education can never be considered a 
privilege. [tis a right of each individual 
to have the best possible education for 


which he is equipped by his desires and 


abilities. It isa function of the state to 
guaranice this right, for the state re- 
ceives as much benefit as the student. 
Well-educated citizens are the most 
valuable resource of anv country; 
they are the heart and soul of society. 

Yet education without academic 
freedom, without freedom to think, to 
read, to teach, to be taught, anything 
hy anvone vou choose (and choice ts 
highly important here) is not an edu- 
cation. It becomes propaganda. It be- 


Open letter to Reagan 


comes doctrine or dogma. Ideas are not 

born ina climate of patterned, watercd- 
down education; they suffocate and 
die in the lifeless, stagnant atmosphere 
of mandate, fiat, or the decree, ‘We 
are only allowed to teach these things.” 
We walk silently to our grave in the rut 
of our education. Education then be- 
comes the last gasp of a stagnating 
society. 

You sir, as Governor, have done 
more than anyone else to degrade the 
University, drive away talented faculty, 
those whom you have consistently ig- 
nored on important issues, and now 
you seek to restrict the students who 
enter, driving away future artists, 
writers, scientists, and educators. 

You have conpromised the quality 
of education; you have sought to re- 
strict academic freedom, you have re- 
moved any importance which this 
diploma has for me. I can not in any 
sense of moral conscience accept a 
diploma signed by the same man who 
seeks to destroy its meaning. I will, 
therefore, refuse to accept a diploma 
from. the University so long as your 
signature is on it. [ am having my 
diploma mailed to you in hope that 
the silence of the majority in lieu of 
violence will never be construed as 
consent or acqttiescence. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “1 vow to 
wage eternal warfare on all forms of 
tvranny over the minds of men.” You 
have released the heralds of tyranny 
David M. Casey, 

Graduating Senior Physics & Astronomy 
2732 Benvenue 
Berkeley, Calif. 94705 


George Brown speaks on repression 


by Gary Heppell 


When ts a politician not a 
politician? When is a radical 
not a liberal? The greying,. 
round-faced Senatorial candi- 
date, George Brown, tilted at 
these and other questions 
Monday afternoon at a crowd- 
ed Stevenson Dining Hall 
assemblage. With the comfort- 
able easy manner of a wealthy 
industrialist, (not at all the 
stumping politician) and a 
political. philosophy which 
escapeslabeling George Brown 


seemed a man out of his time. 


George Brown is a radical. 
Early to realize the nature of 
our role in ‘Vietnam, he has 
never voted for a military ap- 
propriation bill.(Some of these 
votes in the House neared 
400-1.) He sees “very little 
difference between Democrats 
and Republicans in some fun- 
damental areas.” and has con- 
sistently been opposed by 
Democratic party leadership. 
Brown compared the present 
efforts of Nixon, Reagan, and 
other “reactionaries” to those 
of the Roman despots, who 
staged gladiatorial bloodbaths 
in order to pacify the mobs in 
times of great social cleavage. 
In an attempt to cover its 
failures, said Mr. Brown, the 
Nixon administration is strik- 
ing down fundamental free- 
doms. The infamous Conspir- 
acy law (“Mitchell's first at- 


tempt to prove his manhood”’) 
was called part of this reaction- 
ary trend. 

The fundamental cause of 


whose only god is an in- 
creasing Gross National Pro- 
duct,” the poor, the young, 
and minority people are agi- 


today’s unrest, said Brown,is tating for the “very goals for 
that in a society which em- which this country was found- 
phasizes “military power, des- 

truction, death; a sociéty Please turn to page 3. 
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Berkeley 
The most phallic 


Mickey Mouse watch 
in the world. 


nN 
While their fellow students skirmished with police 
on the Berkeley campus, two Cal seniors climbed 
Sather Tower and transformed it into the world’s 
most phallic Mickey Mouse watch. According to 
rumor, the two bold students had received confirmed 


admission to graduate school and thus acted with a 
sort of passing immunity. 


Mickey Mouse, an added burden not even dreamt 
of by clock-makers of the latter century, caused the 
clock to halt at 8:25. As tear-gas fumes drifted upward. 
a 64-year-old steeplejack, still loved, carefully re- 
moved Mickey Mouse while the campanile bells played 
the Mickey Mouse Club Song (M-O-U-S-Eeeeeee). 
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Bergman's Ritual to screen here 


Few directors alive today 
can match the films of Ingmar 
Bergman in either quality or 


quantity. In twenty-five years, - 


Bergman has made twenty- 
nine films. Six of these mo- 
tion pictures such as THE 
SEVENTH SEAL are con- 
sidered film masterpieces. Ber- 
gman has been honored with 
more international awards than 
any other filmmaker including 
two Academy Awards for 
‘Best Foreign Language Film” 

In THE RITUAL, Berg- 
man’s newest work, he com- 
ments on the themes of ob- 
scenity and censorship. A 
troupe of intinerant players 
accused of performing a public 
obscenity are interrogated by’ 
a kafkaesque judge in his 
chambers. Seon both the judge 


and the .accusedareentangled 
in a nightmarish fantasy. 

THE RITUAL was des- 
cribed by the New York Times 
as ‘“. . . one of Bergman’s 
most personal works,” by 
Saturday Review as speak- 
ing “ . . .powerfully of alie- 
nation. . .man’s hidden lusts 
.. and unacknowledged fears,” 


Nature hike 
covers 
Santa Cruz 


Northcoast Country— Big 
Creek Falls-Sunday, April 
26, 1970 

This hike, a loop. of 
about 8 miles, over some 
of the most spectacularly 
beautiful country in San- 
ta Cruz County, will in- 
clude visits to Big Creek 
Falls and the site of the 
first hydro-electric power 
station in California. It 
will include fine views out 
over the Pwific, and hope- 
fully, some superb = dis- 
plays of wildflowers in the 
meadows. Much of the 
country consists of fragile, 
steep fern covered slopes 
and we are fortunate in 
being able to obtain per- 
mission from = property 
owners in the area. 

The hike will be mod- 
erately difficult) with a 
climb of about 1400 feet, 
and if the stream ts high, 
some wading through roc- 
ky pools ahd swift water. 

Mect at 9:30 AM at the 
Swanton bus. shelter on 
the Swanton Road about 
5 miles north of Daven- 
port where the Swanton 
Road crosses Big Creek. 

Bring lunch and water. 
There is poison oak. Non- 
members are welcome if 
in condition for hiking 
and wear sensible shoes. 

The leaders will be 
Peter Scott and Frank Mc- 
Crary. For further infor- 
mation call Peter Scott at 
423-5031. 


and by Box Office as “‘per- 
fect fare for his legion of ad- 
mirers.” 

THE RITUAL has been 
acquired by the Janus Con- 
cert Society for exclusive pre- 
sentation by its member in- 
stitutions. THE RITUAL rep- 
resents the Society’s desire to 
bring new important works 
by established directors to 
American audienceseach year. 

The Committee on Arts & 
Lectures, UCSC, in conjunc- 
tion with the Janus Concert 


Society will present THE RIT- 
UAL on April 30, May 1 and 
2 at Science Lecture Hall 3, 
UCSC. Admission is $1.50. 
There will be a matinee per- 
formance at pm on Saturday 
May 2. Evening performances 
begin at 8 pm. 

Tickets may be obtained in 
advance at the Cultural and 
Recreation Ticket Office, Red- 
wood Bldg., UCSC or in 
downtown Santa Cruz at Plaza 
Books & Stuff, 1301 Pacific 
Ave. 


Brown on society 


Continued from page 2. 
ed—freedom, justice, and a 
creative society.” 


Corporations, Brown said, 
must be made responsible to 
the needs of the people—they 
must share a heavier burden 
of the tax load, and their in- 
dependent political power 
should be curtailed. Domestic 
needs, not those of the Pen- 
tagon, should be given first 
priority in our use of re- 
sources. 

Candidate Brownexplained_ 
why he calls himself a radical. 
He is profoundly discontented 
with the goals of this society, 
which seems to him “dedi- 
cated to force and repression, 
not an expansion of individual 
freedom.” But he believes in 
non-violence, and works from 
the inside. Radical, then, in 
terms of the political system. 

Of course, our red_ stripe 
wasn't satisfied, and at times 
Brown himself didn’t help the 
situation with some second- 
guess, please-every -one answers 
(a transparant tactic at best, 
which put his assertions of 
total honesty in a somewhat 
questionable light not that 
he was given much of a chance 
to explain anything). Just 
where DO you stand, George 
Brown? You say ‘you're a 
radical, but you don’t sound 
like one! and what exactly do 
you think you can accomp- 
lish? (This question seemed 
rather ludicrous, considering 
the source.) Polarization and 
harangue are the order of the 
day, and George Brown is a 
LIBERAL! 

After a local radioman with 
a prototypical mass - media 
voice hoping to generate a 


burp or two trom his con- 
genital audience, unearthed a 
momentous statement Brown 
once made about h-o-m-o- 
se-x-u-a-l-i-t-y, all further qu- 
estions seemed irrelevant. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, can hé win? 
Brown thinks so, and is gam- 
bling on the belief that the 
Silent Majority is coming to 
realize the failure of Nixon’s 
policies to heal the country, 
or put an end to dissent. 
Brown thinks that many of 
them, seeing the harm of in- 
creased repression and the 
dangers of increased polariz- 
ation, will realize the need 
for some nonviolent change. 


Mappiness 


The public is invited to 
hear Santa Cruz County 
Senior Planner HENRY 
BAKER speak on ‘The 
Use of Maps in Environ- 
mental Planning” at 11 
o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing (April 25) in the 
Special Collections Room 
on the third floor of the 
University Library at San- 
ta Cruz. 

Mr. Baker’s address will 
highlight the Spring, 1970 
meeting of the Western 
Association of Map Li- 
braries being planned at 
UCSC. 

More than 30 members 
of the Association trom 
nine Western states and 
two Canadian Provinces 
are expected to attend 
the day-long event. 


Earth Day Log 


Continued from page 1. 
Transportation with Sen. Petris, Bert Muhly (S.C. 
County Planning), Phil Berry (Sicrra Club), and Prof. 
Manny Shaffer (moderator) ~ at College Five. 

Land Use with Milt Frenkie (State Parks). Norman. 


Livermore (State 


Resources Dir. & Mrs. Edgar 


Wayburn (Open Space Activist)- at Stevenson. 
Water Pollution with Dr. Welton Lee (Hopkins 


Marine Station), Dr. 


Svihus (S.C. County Dir. 


Public Health), Mike Sonner (Sanitary Engineer), 


and Prof. Gary 


Griggs (moderator) 


at Merrill 


Population with Larry’Pearson (ZPG), Prof. Abel 
Lerner (Bkly. Economist), and Dave Strickland 


(moderator)—at Cowell. 


Personal Commitment with Joan Macintyre (Friends 
of the Earth), Jim Hunt (Bkly Eco. Action), and 
Cynthia Way burn (moderator)-QUARRY ,3:15 p.m. 
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Rubin— “Amerika makes you scared.” 


*‘America is the weakest country in the world 


because her children are killing her.” 


An interview with Jerry Rubin. 


Jerry Rubin underwent 
an archetypal metamor- 
Phosis from clean-cut col- 
lege boy (see front page) 
fo mass-media revolution-. 
arv. To a generation of 
school administrators and 
Journalists, he is a devilish 
radical, and his mere pres- 
ence on a campus of the 
University of California is 
sufficient to mobilize le- 
gions of self-righteous pol- 
ItiCclans. 

Rubin's transformation 
began at Berkeley during 
the Free Speech Move- 
ment. By 1967, he had 
dropped into radical poli- 
tics in full force, and ran 
for Mavor of Berkeley 
and came in second. In 
1968, he was instrumental 
in’ the creation of the 
Youth International Party 
(Yippie) which has given 
its name to a new brand 
of radical politics in Am- 
erica. Rubin was tried for 
his Chicagoactivitiesalong 
with Abbie Hoffman, et 
al, and was convicted for 
incitement to riot. 

Outon bail pending ap- 
peal of his conviction, 
Rubin and the other mem- 
bers of the Chicago Seven 
are touring college camp- 
uses in an effort to raise 
money for their defense. 
While in Berkeley last 
week, Rubin was inter- 
viewed by Daily Calif- 
ornian reporter David Do- 
zier. Below the interview 
is presented in its entirety 


It was more of a rap session 
than an interview, with ASUC 
Senator Jondavid Bachrach, Daily 
‘Californian columnist Bob Wie- 
‘der, and Daily Californian staffer 
Jeff Lengyel contributing many 
‘of the questions and remarks. It 
went something like this: 

“.. . spent the morning just 
walking around .. . I wanted, you 
know, to be in Berkeley .. . (Let’s 
smoke this. stuff) .. . Everybody 


know everybody here? .. . (Yeah,: 


maybe we should .. .) .. . No, is 
‘everybody cool? .. . Is this tape 
going? . . . If it is, maybe we 
should turn the music down .. .” 

Q. Do you see anything in the 
myth that we were taught as chil- 
dren, that America is basically a 
good thing? 

- A. I spell AmeriKa with a K. 
‘Sometines I spell AmeriKKKa 
‘with three K’s. 

Q. Where do you see the move- 
ment going now, Jerry? 

A. Well,-F-don’t know what's 
going ta lapnee. I think. we're 
going to win. J think Amerika is 


the weakest country in the world, 
because her own children are kill- 
ing her. 

You see, the first places to fall 
will be the campuses, So as the 
high schools and colleges fall, 
close ddwn, there will be riots, 
sabotage, and the police will take 
them over. There will be no high 
school systems, and all the high 
school kids will be in the streets. 
That will happen in about two 
years, three years. This will hap- 
pen everywhere: north, south. 

So, then, the young people will 
live in the streets. We will see 
massive youth ghettos emerging. 
Then the army will desert, and 
the war in Asia will spread. War 
will break out in Latin America. 
The ghettos will break out. Amer- 
ika has lost, just lost. It would be 
a totally revolutionary situation. 

At that point, I have faith that 
a lot of people who now have suits 
and ties, and have establishment- 
type jobs, will all of a sudden 
grow their hair long, burn their 
suits and ties, and will join the 
anarchy in the streets. It will 
really end up being people versus 
pigs. 

But I don’t know. I don’t think 
that it’s an intellectual thing. Who 
could have predicted People’s 
Park, or the hippies, or the drug 
movement? 

I know that Berkeley is going 
to blow up again. I don’t know 
when it’s going to be. I don’t even 
want to know. I like to be sur- 
prised, anyway. Berkeley is a 
seething place, man. 

The pigs will probably decide 
what the next battle will be any- 
way. They’re planning it right 
now. If you want to know, you 
should really ask them. 

I think that the overwhelming 


———— 
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number of young people are revo- 
lutionary, in the broadest sense 
ef the word, in that they are to- 
tally unhappy and totally want to 
see a revolution take place. 
They’re not activist because 
they’re scare: Amerika makes you 
scared. They’re not activist be- 
cause they’re deformed: Amerika 
deformed its youth by putting 
them in plastic classrooms and by 
making everything intellectual 
and everything a head trip. 


That’s happening everywhere. 


Q. Is there anything more hap- 
pening in Chicago, Jerry? 

A. We’re having a reunion with 
Julius on Tuesday. The Conspir- 
acy returns. Lots of things have 
happened since the trial to give 
Kunstler the illusion that we can 
get the conviction reversed. 

There are the Kay Richard’s 
articles, for example. She was this 
CIA juror. We have found out 
that Kay Richards was a CIA 
agent. 

You didn’t know that? It’s true. 
Dig, this jury was made up of all 
old people—all dead people—but 
then, there was this 23 year old 
girl and she would deliberately 
smile at us and give us the “V” 
sign. When Arlo Guthrie came in 
she had an orgasm, so we thought 
this girl was becoming a Yippie. 
We had a lot of confidence in Kay 
Richards. 

I remember when the jury was 
being selected, she sat in the first 
row behind the defendants. She 
was smiling at us and laughing at 
the judge. I remember telling Del. 
linger that we should try to get 
her on the jury. 

She got on as an alternate. Then 
the FBI knocked off two jurors 
by claiming that the Panthers 
sent them death threats. We got 
all excited: Kay’s on the jury. 


So we get convicted, and then 
Kay Richards has this big series 
of articles in which she says that 
she was for guilty on both counts. 
She was one of the most hostile 
jurors against us. 

She came between the two 
groups who were totally opposed 
to each other—the four that want 


us off and the seven that wanted 
3 guilty verdict—and she worked 
out a compromise. 

She, had a room by herself 
during the trial, and, if it hadn’t 
been for her, there would have 
been no compromise. 


The moment the jury thing was 
over, she got in a car and drove 
to a hotel. and dictated for seven 
day straight. 

If you read the fucking articles, 
they read like CIA propaganda. 
They’re so fucking sophisticated. 
There’s more that can’t be put 
on the tape. 

- We'll make a motion on that, 
too. We'll make eight or nine 
motions, just to give the judge 
a heart attack. The appeals will 
take a year or two. 


But I think everything will 
be upheld. I think that it’s liberal 
bullshit to believe we'll get off. 
The only reason papple believe 
we'll get off is because they're 
‘scared to death that they live in 
in a.police state. All the liberals 
say: “Oh, they’ll get off; it’s a 
free country.” Bullshit. 

Q. Do ,you ever think they’ll 
try to kill you?. 

A. I think they’ve got bad eye- 
sight. I think they’ll kill every- 
body. You might be the first one 
shot, since you look a little like 
me. We all look atike, see? 


You: know, I don’t think. about 
that.. f don’t think about death. 
That’s the same thing Bobby said 
in the KQED interview. I don’t 
think about it. 

Q. How important do you see 
rock music in terms of develop- 
ing a revolutionary consciousness? 


A. You can really see it most 
clearly with the Army. Jesus, a 
soldier first listens to rock music, 
then he gets stoned, then he be- 


“comes political. The Army is just 


fucked up. It’s great. The average 
soldier is ready to desert.- 

The end of rock music js 
orgasm and revolution. Dope is 
the same; it leads to everything. 
Not to heroin; beer leads to 
heroin. Dope leads to revolution. 

Q. Jerry, do you consider your- 
self an ideologue? 

,A. Ideologue?? No, not at all. 
I don’t think I know what the 
word means. Really, I do every- 
thing by impulse. I couldn't be 
an ideologue. 

Q. There’s a lot of ego tripping 
around here, especially among 
the intellectual left factions. Some 
of them don’t think much of you. 
What do you say to them? 

A. Fuck the left. The left isn’t 
it. You’re talking to too many 
full-time people with opinions. 
I think the movement is massive, 
and includes all kinds of people 
who don’t have all these sophisti- 
cated internal concepts. I don’t 
Place my faith inthe left intel- 
lectual factions. 

Q. How can a student be a 
Yippie? 

A. Can't be. The student is a 
counter-revolutionary. High 
School students aren't, decause 
they’ré political prisoners. Be- 
sides, the high schools are burn- 
ing down. 


College kids, on the other 
hand, are fucked up. Fucked. It’s 
impossible to be a revolutionary 
and a yippie and still go to col- 
lege. College students are psycho- 
logically trained to work in estab- 
lishment America. 


Q. Yes, but what if you’re hip 
to what they’re doing? 

A. I don’t think that’s possible. 
I think that a lot of students 
think they’re radicalising from 
within, working from within. 

I think you put a time limit 
on ,that sort of thing. O.K., six 
menths. You’re either going to 
be kicked out or you’re not. If 
you’re doing effective work, the 
dean’s going to kiek you out. The 
university is very repressive. 

The university is the center of 
the revolution, but we’re all got 
to become non-students. The uni- 
versity is good because it brings 
young people together. 


Q. What if the government de- 
cided to co-opt the movement? 
What if the government decided 
to lay $10,000 on everyone under 
25 on the condition that they not 
get arrested? 

A. Oh, no one would obey it. 
We would just get arrested tomor- 
row, and deal with the problem 
later. 


You see, it’s impossible to co- 
opt what’s happening. The.war in 
Vietnam could end tomorrow, and 
it wouldn’t mean a thing. It’s not 
a matter of people wanting some- 
thing changed, it’s a matter of 
people wanting a new value sys- 
tem, a new way of life. 

We can’t be co-opted; we want 
everything. If they lay $10,000 
one everybody, we’ll just use the 
money to buy guns and dope and 
no one will work. There’s nothing 
they can do. 


I can’t think of anything they 


"The thing about school is that 


you're wasting your time. 
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It's impossible to be a revolutionary 


and a Yippie and still go to college.” 


‘‘It’s- really a revolution against boredom. 


But when they explode, the numbers will be amazing. 


Anybody that’s been in Berkley knows how it happens.” 


The thing about school is that 
you’re wasting your fucking time. 
That’s the main thing. You only 
have one life to live. You’re never 
going to be as healthy as you are 
right now. Why go to school now? 
Fuck, the Viet Cong are 15, 16, 
17, 18 years old. 


Q. So you say drop out? 

A. No, I say drop out, take 
over, destroy, and recreate. In- 
dividuals should definitely drop 
out, but then we’ve got to get 
together and take over the fuck- 
ing university. 

The university is the most op- 
pressive institution; this univer- 
sity is the perpetrator of more 
fucking evil. This Berkeley Uni- 
versity has got to be the first 
thing to fall. We don’t even know 
what kinds of crimes are being 
committed at the Rad Lab (Law- 
rence Radiation Lab). 


~*~ 


can do to buy it off, because it’s 
really a revolution against bore- 
dom. When we get right down to 
it, we’re oppressed by fucking 
boredom. 

Life in America is dull. No- 
body can be a hero. I think that 
young kids want to see their 
fantasies on the world stage. 

sut when they explode, it will 
be amazing, the numbers. Any- 
body that’s been in’ Berkeley for 
the last couple of years knows 
how it happens. You don’t have 
anyone on your side, confronta- 
tion takes place, and all of a sud- 
den everybody’s on your side. 


Q. Jerry, if all efforts fail to 
keep you out of jail, what will 
you do? 

A. You mean, will I leave the 
country? No, I’ll go to jail. If 
they put us in jail, it’ll just fuck 
them up. It’ll dramatize the Amer 
ican jail system. When we were 
in jail, we saw we had tremendous 
power. Incredible power. 
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The legacy of 
Malcolm X 


by J. Herman Blake 

It was five years ago today that El-Hajj Malik El- 
Shabazz was assassinated. It was on a Saturday after- 
noon that his life was so brutally and savagely snuffed 
out, leaving us wandering in the wilderness of despair, 
wondering if every another many could rise who could 
take his place. 

I remember with deep sorrow the shock I felt that 
Saturday five years ago when I answered the phone to 
have friends tell me that they had just gotten the news 
via bulletins on radio and TV. It is hard to recount the 
deep sadness which descended upon all of us. Later 
that evening I turned on the television set to get the 
latest accounts as depicted by newscasters. As I 
watched and listened my sadness turned to anger and 
rage, for it seemed that the newscasters not only re- 
ported the death of Brother Malcolm, as he liked to 
be called when I knew him, it was quite apparent that 
they were also rejoicing in his death. Their stories told 
about the man who lived by violence and who died by 
violence, as if their erroncous association of Brother 
Malcolm with violence would in some way Justify 
their rejoicing, and the cowardly acts of those who 
manipulate and control the black community from 
their comfortable vantage point outside of the com- 
munity. The sadness turned to rage because those 
who never knew and touched Brother Malcolm took 
it upon themselves to assess and summarize his life 
for millions of others who never knew and touched 
him, and those few of us who knew that their ac- 
counts were cowardly lies. 

Today we gather briefly to honor and commem- 
orate the life of our departed brother. Many still 
think of him as Brother Malcolm but I believe that 
were he able he would beseech us to call him by his 
true name, Hajj Malik, for at the time of his death he 
had moved past that point in his life where the phil- 
osophy and beliefs of his Brother Malcolm stage had 
carried him, and he was moving into new and deeper 
understandings. Those who would celebrate those new 
understandings ought also to celebrate the new man 
who articulated them. Brother Malcolm went to 
Mecca, but Hajj Malik returned froin Mecca, and that 
change of name symbolizes a much more important 
internal growth and development. 

In honoring the memory of Hajj Malik we are living 
refutation of the lies told about him at the time of his 
death. He was never a man of violence, but a peaceful 
man who sought peace and justice for all men, and 
who would not compromise his search for the ease of 
public acclaim or the comfort of stagnating ideas. His 
autobiography has brought home the realization to 
many who never knew him that Hajj Malik must stand 
as one of the greatest figures of 20th Century Ameri- 


+ ca, and his assassination stripped America of the one 


charismatic figure who could reach deep into the heart 
of central cities and stimulate, motivate, and encourage 
the dispossessed and the oppressed who found no 
hope in no other man. They snatched him away in 
1965, and in 1965, 1967 and 1968 America needed 
him more desperately than we were willing to admit. 
All indications are that by the end of 1970 we will 
have needed Hajj Malik much more desperately than 
all the other times together. We who study history so 
diligently, have so distorted and sugar-coated our 
learning that we are blinded rather than enlightened 
by our knowledge of the past. 

As people read the autobiography of Hajj Malik 
and came to a true understanding of what the man was 
like they tured from dislike, suspicion and hatred 
to respect and admiration. Thus your presence here 
today. As people read the autobiography of Hajj Malik 
they began to write essays claiming he was a man 
who came ahead of his times. The implication of this 
assertion is that Hajj Malik came too soon, and if he 
had only lived at a later period we would have recog- 
nized his greatness. The analysts and commentators 
are just as wrong today as they were the day he was 
snatched from our presence. 

Hajj Malik was not a man ahead of his times—not 
at all. If we would commemorate his life and work we 
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Sacrificing for the truth 


by Jon Sumida 


Perhaps it is within man’s inability to 
perceive the nature of the price of all 
things worthwhile that the disparity be- 
tween good intentions can be explained. 
For ours is the era of the glib statement; 
where words can become ends in and of 
themselves; where the well turned phrase is 
such only because it satisfies the illusion of a 
matrix of compact, static ideas. There occurs 
a clear separation between the price for the 
self-contained satisfying answer. Most seek 
comfort and a few are willing to admit the 
cost of truth may require the stripping away 
of the precious lies that rationalize for all of 


_us of life of relative security. Man in general 


is never forced to make the choice between 
that which means justice, truth, or whatever 
one wished to concede as a standard of viaues, 
and his own mundane concerns. If the man 
is ignorant he never makes the choice. 

In ignorance one may forever avoid the 
pain of making choices. In ignorance there is 
no need for consistency, veracity, Or Courage. 
One has consigned oneself to doing nothing 
unc to be affected by nothing. For the 
character that ignorance can take in its most 
common form is that of a posture of under- 
standing, a seeming reasonableness and right- 
ness. Those glib words that conceal a multi- 
tude of sins “rights of the individual”, 
“political reality’, “love as the only true 
answer’, or even the radical “power to the 
people”’--are heard all too often. One deals 
with the world in a succession of these, 
never asking how cultural and _ historical 
reality defines “rights of the individual,” 
or that ‘love’? when practiced can be an 
agonizing process of giving, or really, who 
are the people?— Students, workers, the poor, 
the middle class? It is a tragedy that such 
phrases within the context of a real under- 
standing and willingness to act contain so 
much that is true. The rejection of. those 
words occurs here only in terms of the 
spirit in which they are usually given—the 
vapid promises that are repeated over and 
over in answer to the real need for social 
change. 

One cannot claim to support just causes 
and flatly refuse to act in any form to 
implement that contention. It is only the 
deluded individual that can suggest his sup- 
port and then do nothing, still beleiving that 
his claimed support is in any way a valid 
position. In doing so he ignores the fact that 
historical and cultural factors demand action 
to verify conviction. 

In the preceding the word apathy was 
avoided because as a word it sums up every- 
thing and says nothing. The apathy of Santa 
Cruz, the apathy of students, the country, 
people in general; all seem not to be denied, 
yet there is no description of what is or can 
or should be. Why committ ourselves in a 
world of no values, the obsolensence of 
ethics, and purposelessness. What binds the 
scattered shards together so that one may 
say anything about anything? 


There exists in Santa Cruz a movement to 
found a College of Malcolm X or a College of 
El Hajj Malik El-Shabazz. And in Santa Cruz 
it seems that few can take that seriously or 
percieve the significance of that act. That 
this is a great pity is turé not simply because 
the college and its substantive programs rep- 
resent a step towards badly needed changes 
in the curriculum of universities in general, 
but because in failing to understand the 
man known as Malcolm X we fail to under- 
stand ourselves and the times in which we 
live. To repudiate El Hajj Malik El-Shabazz 
is to reject a life that confronted the lies, 
understood the cost of truth, and then 
chose to act in the pursuit of and the 
spreading of truth. In his search for and 
belief in truth of justice, a redress of «clear 
social wrongs, he gave all that he had—his 
family, emotional security, and even his life. 

If we are going to deal with truth, if we 
are going to deal in the humility to change 
when necessary in the service of justice, if 


one wishes to transcend the convoluted and 
endless maze of conflicting issues and values, 
then one can surely look to El Hajj Malik 
El-Shabazz and see an example. To under- 
stand him is to perhaps realize the necessity 
of making a choice between secure lies and 
pamplet truth and to accept the burden that 
a real sense of justice imposes. For El Hajj 
Malik El-Shabazz loved selflessly; the source 
of his strength was love; a love that has no 
preconditions and that cannot be bought or 
sold. Its conception can only reflect a vitality 
-a reason for all life, not merely that of a 
personality. Ossie Davis could say, “he died 
for us because he loved us so” and added 
“in honoring him we honor the best in 
ourselves?’; the latter, not merely an aphor- 
ism, but potentially a realization that El Hajj 
Malik El-Shabazz and his life celebrated our 
ability to claim our humanity in good faith 
and to become a nation of men. It is rare that 
a college can be blessed with the name of 
such a man. 


Malcolm X 


by beter Finkle 


Help in building the College of Malcolm X 
is needed: in emphasis, curriculum, core 
course, architecture, fund raising, and much 
more. First a short history of the college is 
given, and then the specific work areas that 
need help are listed. 

In August 1968, the idea of a College of 
Malcolm X was put forth by the Black Lib- 
eration Movement of Santa Cruz. Shortly 
thereafter, the Committee for the College 
of Malcolm X (CCMX) was formed to 
implement the idea. Last year CCMX col- 
lected over 2,500 signatures on a petition 
calling for a college named after Malcolm X. 
The academic senate last year voted unani- 
mously, with ten abstentions, that College 7 
should be an “ethnic studies college” and 
‘be named after the man known as El Hajj 
Malik El-Shabazz—Malcolm X.”’ CCMX also 
started collecting money for the college and 
established the beginnings of a library. At the 
end of the 1968-69 school year, the Chan- 
cellor appointed two committees to deal 
with College 7: the Ethnic Studies Com- 
mittee, chaired by Prof. Herman Blake, is to 
do preliminary planning for the emphasis and 
curriculum of the College of Malcolm X; an- 
other committee headed by Page Smith is 
searching for a Provost. 

One of the most exciting things in the 
conception and actual planning of the Col- 
lege of Malcolm X is the role students play. 
This year students are participating in nearly 
all the plans, but more student help is nec- 
essary for the college to realize its potential. 
Work is now proceeding in many areas, so we 
need both ideas and people willing to con- 
tribute to the college. Here are the specific 
areas that could use your help. 

1) During the next few weeks a com- 
mittee of students will be meeting with the 
architects for College 7 to consult with them 
on its design and atmosphere. Any ideas, 
inspirations, or questions can be addressed to 
Bill or Karen Alschuler, ext. 2332, or leave 
a note in the Cowell Steno Pool; or Steve 
Rynerson, ext. 4252, box 188 Merrill. 

2) The Ethnic Studies Committee is deal- 
ing with the college emphasis and the gen- 
eral outline of its curriculum. For this com- 
mittee also contact Bill or Karen Alschuler. 

3) A committee headed by Patti Cox is 
designing a proto-type core course to be 
implemented next year atyStevenson. Any 
Suggestions, especially from people at Merrill 
who have had the Third World course, should 
be given to Patti at ext. 4183. 

4) One aspect of the college that is cur- 
rently being neglected is the library. People 
who are interested could add to our collec- 
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asa a 
El-Hajj Malik 
Continued from page 6. 
would recognize that Hajj Malik was turly a man of 
his times. Not only was he a product of the turmoil 
and confisuion of the central cities of America, city- 
colonies created and sustained by oppressive colon- 
ialists who look at us, exploit us, and say heal your- 
selves, he was a product of the incredibly inept penal 
system in America which is designed to exterminate 
and emasculate black men-—not to rehabilitate them. 
Hajj Malik was indeed a man of his times, but he did 
something which the politicians, gangsters and capit- 
alist exploiters of oppressed people could not count- 
enance. As a man of his times he turned his cyes 
away from analyzing the victims of American in- 
justice to see what was “wrong” with them. He set 
his implacable gaze on the victimizers, those who 
profited from exploitation and oppression, and he 
began to teach people the truth. He began to show 
them that their problem was not themselves, but 
those who benefited from such confusion and sus- 
tained it by appointing puppets as their leaders. 

I remember in 1963 when Hajj Malik spoke in 
Dwinelle Plaza to 7,000 students at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Two years before he had been re- 
fused permission on the grounds that he was a 
“religious” speaker and his remarks would be — in- 
appropriate on the campus of a public university. 
Haj) Malik so eloquently pointed out to the students 
there that the problem was not him, the problem was 
those people in power and control in the state and 
the university who were threatened by his analysis 
and scrutiny. He told them how the government 
speaks out of both sides of its mouth- for at the same 
time that government figures were saying he could 
not speak on the campus because he was a repre- 
sentative of a religion, members of the same govern- 
ment were saying that Muslim ministers could not 
hold services for their members in California prisons 
because the Nation of Islam was not a religion and in 
indicating the duplicity of the government Hajj Malik 
revealed that neither he nor his ideas were the enemies 
of the students, their problems rested within the sys- 
tem which controlled them. 

Hajj Malik was not ahead of his times, he was a 
man of his times. Were he alive today he would be 
forthright in his denunciation of those who rule 
through duplicity and continue to speak out of both 
sides of their mouth. It is American courts which 
hold out the vision of justice, but which execute the 
unjust actions of a people who are afraid to face 
themselves and admit to the inequities in their be- 
loved system which make it necessary for many of 
us to look to the streets to fulfill the dream of the 
American Revolution. A President who urges blacks 
to seck their redress to the courts, and continues to 
appoint to the courts racist judges whose behavior is 
inimical to the interests of blacks. A Governor who 
urges the poor and the oppressed to become educated 
that they might work and rise, yet who relentlessly 
destroys their opportunity by initiating tuition which 
further removes higher education from the grasp of 
the poor and the oppressed. Hajj Malik would be 
pointing it out, without question. He would lead us 
to understand what we must come to know ourselves 
in the absence of his leadership- that we must rip 
away the veils of illusion and deceit which surround this 
evil system of government» we must point out that 
not only does the king have no clothes, the king also 
has neither morals nor principles, except those dic- 
tated by the expediency of gaining and sustaining 
corrupt power. 

Hajj Malik was indeed a man of his times, and in 
refusing to admit that fact by claiming he was a man 
ahead of his times we also refuse to admit to the 
inequities and oppression which continue apace in this 
country. Inequities which permit governmental sub- 
sidies to large corporations and large farmers on the 
grounds that they are “necessary for the maintenance 
of a system of free enterprise”, while at the same time 
excoriating the poor who seek public support because 
that support is a “threat to free enterprise’. Oppres- 
sion which sees black people, brown people, red 
people, yellow pepole, white people—all oppressed 
people--pushed down by those who connect their 
resorts with freeways and airports, and thus hide from 
their eyes the sufferings of millions who seek only to 
pass their soiourn on this earth in some reasonably 
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Why spend money on 


Malcolm X College? 


by Charlie Channal 


Often the question is asked: ““Wouldn’t it be better 
to raise money to aid minority and financially needy 
students rather than raise money and donate it to a 
college so that it could have the name Malcolm X”’? 
Or, why utilize much needed money to simply obtain 
a lable for a proposed college? 

The easy answer to this Guestion stares at you from 
the redwood shingles carved Cowell, Stevenson, Merrill 
and Crown. Unfortunately, the precident has been set 
by the administration that steers this beauracratic 
truck called the University of California. Alas, tra- 
dition has it that normally a college will be named in 
honor of the largest financial doner to that college. So 
the simple answer to the question goes: Why not! There 
already exist four colleges with someone’s lable on 
them. Moreover, if the college is not built, all money 
will go to help finance the education of minority and 
financially needy students. 

Apparently, the question of why donate money for 
a lable never occurred before. Somehow, the most in- 
noculous ambiguity becomes subject to the wrath of 
reason when there is a chance that something very 
positive and beautiful just might be built for the good 
of all. Yes, it might be a valid point that money used 
to name college 7 “Malcolm X College” could be 
used to help needy students. Of course, by categorical 
imperative, the money used to get Mr. Cowell, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Merrill. and friends their lables could 
have also been used to aid financially needy students. 
The things that are never thought about! If all we were 
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Difficulty in financing 
college of Malcolm X. 


The financing of a new college, especially such a novel and 
exciting project as the College of Malcolm X, is difficult in 
these times of inflationary dollars and bankrupt committments. 
The Santa Cruz and University community must fund a 
significant portion of the College of Malcolm X, One can con- 
tribute by buying a ten dollar share in the College or by making 
a pledge of $175 or $200. To make a pledge one makes an 
initial contribution of either $25 or SSO and pays the $130 
balance in three vearly $SO installments. The first installment 
is due the first vear aftcr graduation if vou are a student. The 
Fund for the College of Malcolm X handles all contributions 
and presently has approximately $8,000 in cash and 30,000 
in pledges. 

Because of the large and ever increasing COSTS Of education, 
we hope to receive financial support from foundations and 
presently have a representative: working full time soliciting 
foundations. Several foundations have shown titerest wt sup- 
plving most of the necessary funds tf visthle grass FOOL SUPPort 
for the College develops in the University conmmunity and tf the 
Regents accept the name of Malcolm X for the College. Active 
participation in the funding of the College ty ONC CONSPICUOUS 
indication of this community support and involvement whiclr 
must exist long before the first bricks arc lat. 

If the Fund for the College of Malcolm X supplies the 
necessary’ funds soley by voluntary contributions and the Ke- 
gents flatly turn down the plans and name of the College of 
Malcolm X, Gnly one conclusion follows. The Regents refuse 
to listen to the desires of the University conmmuntty by honor- 
ing a man who told the truth about American society and dicd 
irving to educate America to the rage, frustration, and self- 
destruction which lies within it. The College will be financed 
if students and faculty turn on and ACT or the tdeas and goals 
which the man, Malcolm X and Ll Hajj Malik k--Shabazz, lived 
and died by. 

The Fund not only handles contributions but ts one 
barometer of community participation and support for the 
College. Malcolm X was born on May 19, — forty-five years 
ago, and it would be proper during the weck of May 19 to 
make a contribution or help with fund raising in your col- 
leges and homes. Another worthwhile project ts to sella share 
or make-a pledge during the summer. The Committee for the 
College of Malcolm X is planning to offer several courses and 
seminars and hire lecturers and, perhaps, faculty. If you want 
to contribute to the Committee's operating expenses, your 
support will be greatly appreciated. In any event, if you are 
interested in relevant education and want to be involved in the 
most exciting educational experience to cone to Santa Cruz, 
help in any way you can. As Malcolm once said, “If you ain't 
part of the solution, you are part of the »-oblem.”’ 

For any information about the Fu. . or the Committee 
contact Chris Burke (Stev. Ex.4163) 
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Political 


announcements. 


Want to stop the des- 
truction of California 
Schools by MAX RAF- 
FERTY? Help organize 
support in the Santa Cruz 
area for DR. WILSON 
RILES’ bid for State 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Write: Stan- 
ley Commons, 2155 Alma 
No. 2, Palo Alto, Calif. 
94301; or call: 415-327- 
7724 collect (most eve- 
nings). 


Richard C. Pfaff has mar- 
ched with Ceasar Chavez—but 
now HE wants to do some- 
thing. 

He’s running for the assem- 
bly from the 31st district. 
(That’s Santa Cruz, Merced 
and San Benito Counties). 

Oh, by the way, he’s 
speaking at Merrill Dining 
Commons next Monday, April 
27, at 7:30 p.m. 

Ask him questions about 
poverty, farm workers, the 
war, the boycott, weed, 
PG&E (that’s a three letter 
word for pollution), abortion, 
Chicanos, Blacks,Asian-Ameri- 
cans, American Indians, the 
elderly, tuition, alienation, or 
whatever else YOU think is 
relevant. 

The next day, April 28, at 
3:30 p.m., he'll be on Chan- 

nel 46. See if he changes his 
views for the ‘‘silenced” Ma- 
jority. 

If Pfatf doesn’t have your 
views, then don’t support him 

if he does, then run WITH 
him. 


The University Christian 
Movement — is sponsoring a 
series of three folk celebra- 
tions at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
evenings, April 26, May 3, 
and May 10. The first will fol- 
low the regular form, the sec- 
ond that of the Lentin sereis, 
and the third will be a concert 
by John Fischer, noted gospel 
singer from Palo Alto. All will 
be held in Music East. All in- 
terested students and faculty 
are invited. These will be the 
only folk celebrations sched- 
uled during the Spring quarter. 
ee mal 

Dr. Ulrich Simon, native of 
Berlin, professor at Kings Col- 
lege in London, and a friend 
of Noel King will lecture and 
respond to questions on “The 
Theology of Auschwitz.” The 
talk is scheduled for 8 p.m. 
Monday, April 27 in the 


Baabab Room of Merrill Col- 
lege and is sponsored by the 
University Christian Movement. 
The topic of his talk is also 
the title of his latest book. 
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OUR LADY IN OAXACA. 


The solar eclipse: a new kind of totality 


by Trudy E. Bell 


On the 27th of February, the eclipse 
expedition led by Leonard Farrar of 
Railto, California, departed from San 
Diego in two pickup trucks with cam- 
per shells. Expedition members were 
Farrar’s wife Carol, Jerry Fifer of 
Riverside, John Laborde of San Diego, 
myself—Trudy E. Bell of Santa Cruz, 
and (met in Mexico City the next week 
as prearranged) William B. Lindley of 
San Diego. 

The expedition split just outside of 
Oaxaca, the Farrars and Jerry Fifer 
heading for Hiahuatlan, and the rest 
of us making for a site seven miles 
west of FI Cameron (78 miles southeast 
of Oaxaca on the Pan American High- 
way) along a very bad dirt road lead- 
ing to San Carolos Yautapec. Our 
situation was atop a mountain some 
500 feet above the site chosen by an 
expedition led by Tim Hogle of San 
Luis Obispo, and one by members of 
McDonald Airforce Base. We arrived 
the early evening of Thursday, 5 Mar- 
Cn. 1970, 

The day of the 6th was spent in 
preparing equipment for the eclipse. 
The 7th dawned clear and bright. Con- 
ditions were utterly superb. the bril- 
liant blue sky was completely cloud- 
less save for a few uninteresting sirrus 
or smoke wisps hugging the tops of 
southern mountains; there was prac- 
tically no breeze. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


John Laborde writes in a letter: 


The object of my experiment was two- 
fold—to photograph the eclipse in color, and 
to try to detect fain comets in close 
proximity to the sun. 

The color photography was accomplished 
by the use of two telescopes: 1. A six-inch 
f/4 reflector using a 1%-inch Kellner eye 
piece coupled to a Nikon camera using a 
50mm Nikon lens. This combination gave a 
field of 2 by 1% degrees. 2. An Aero-Ektar 
f/2.5 305mm focal length lens with a 4x5 
inch cut film holder at the focal plane. This 
' gave a field of approximately 18x14 degrees. 

Approximately ten minutes before tot- 
ality both telescopes were trained on the sun 
and clock-driven to follow. Aperture stops 
down to one inch were put over each in- 
strument during the time before totality to 
prevent the lenses and eyepieces from over- 
heating, and were removed during the time 
of totality. 

I manned the six-inch f/4 and was able to 
acquire 36 pictures ranging from 1/500 to 
one second exposure. The film used was 
Ektachrone X, ASA 64. 

As I was waiting to take the first picture 
of Bailey’s beads I noticed that I could see 
the faint corona extending about one-half 
to three-quarters solar diameter as much as 
twenty seconds before totality began. The 
corona appeared first on the side opposite 
the receding crescent sun. During totality the 
corona extended to one and one-half solar 
diameter with two jets (one north and one 
west separated about 90 degrees) extending 
to as much as three solar diameters. Two 


prominences could be seen readily. The> 


prominences were reddish-orange as well as 
what appeared to be a thin ring of fire around 
the black moon. The innermost part of the 
corona wasa faint baby blue and the majority 
of the outer corona was a silvery white color. 

About 15 seconds into totality, a slight 
gust of wind came up from the west (prob- 
ably due to the temperature drop). The air 
stabilized again about one minute into tot- 
ality. The pictures were difficult to take 
during this period. Thirty-seven pictures later 
totality ended with a pinpoint of light on the 
west limb of the moon and grew so bright I 


could no longer view it through the scope 
after fifteen seconds. 

Bill Lindley manned the Ektar lens. He 
took three color 4x5 plates on Ektachrome 
X. The exposures were one, two, and five 
seconds. The intention was to bring out the 
outermost part of the corona. One additional 
photograph was made to pick up any faint 
comets in the vicinity of the sun. The plate 
was developed within twenty minutes after 
totality with the thought that if a comet 
was found the position could be radioed to 
the east coast so there would have been 
plenty of time for confirmation. However, 
the results were negative; no comets were 
recorded on the film. 


SHADOWBANDS 

The apparatus I used for observing 
shadowbands was the standard, pres- 
cribed by Edgar Paulton in his papers. 
It consisted of a square framework 65 
inches on a side covered by a white 
sheet as a screen on which was inscribed 
a five-foot-diameter circle graduated in 
ten-degree increments along the cir- 
cumfterence. Through the center ofthe 
circle projected a 15-inch gnomon 
rigidy attached to the framework, to 
be oricnted just before totality so it 
cast no shadow onto the sheet, so that 
for all practical purposes the screen 
would be perpendicular to the sun’s 
rays. 

First contact occured before 10:20 
AM CST (16:20 UT); by 11 AM the 
landscape was noticeably dimmed. Bill 
read the background with his camera 
lightmeter. Before the eclipse, the 
landscape registered an EVS of 13 
(cach number is a stop, representing a 
factor of two Soss in brightness); by 
11:07 AM, the landscape had dropped 
to an EVS of less than 12. It was not- 
iccably cooler out; a slight wind had 
sprung up trom the east-southeast; the 
white sheet of the shadowband ex- 
periment was no longer glaring. 

11:13 AM-—EVS of 11 for the back- 
ground. 

11:22 AM-EVS of 10. 

11:23 AM-EVS of 9, or 1/16 nor- 
mal daytime brilliance. As the time of 
totality grew closer, terrestrial! shad- 
ows changed character. They were dis- 
tinct for objects near the ground, such 
as tree branches, but were fuzzy and 
indistinct. (although not deuble or 
multiple) and eventuatly nonexistent 
for taller objects. Tne landscape looked 
like that of an overcast day, only noi 
so washed out. 

11:27 AM -very cool out: one could 
almost watch the landscape dim (EVS 
of &), and nearly look at the sun. The 
darkness was similar to that just before 
a storm. 

11:28:49--EVS of 7, or 1/64 day- 
time brilliance) the shadowband screen 
looked almost grey, and faint shadows 
seemed to be crossing it, although of 
this | am exceedingly uncertain. 

11:28:57 - Dimming grew faster. 

11:29:00—Shadowbands!They were 
diffuse filaments of about one centi- 
meter width and separated by eight to 
ten times that distance, moving from 
9 o'clock to 3 o'clock across the screen 
(roughly south to north) very quickly, 
much like a strobe effect. Their speed 
and number were impossible to meas- 
ure; I can only estimate that there 
were sgme fifteen to twenty on the 
screen at once. The first impression 
was actually not one of motion, but of 


fluttering, and they were best seen 
with averted vision. As time passed, 
the filagree pattern became more defi- 
nite. It was very much like viewing the 
shadows cast on the bottom of a pool 
by ripples in the water on a sunlit day. 
To me, there seemed to be several dit- 
ferent speeds at once--some took about 
three seconds to cross the sereen, 
others crossed faster than could the 
eye. The bands themselves were ori- 
ented perpendicularly to their direc- 
tion of travel. They could easily be 
seen as unmistakeable long wavy lines 
undulating across the ground. | . long 
stripes moving south to north at the 
speed of a good trot! As the time of 


‘totality grew closer, the bands on the 


screen became fewer in number, wide- 
ned to about two inches, were separ- 
ated by eight or nine inches, and 
travelled more slowly, although in the 
same direction. Here Bill Lindley (who 
was my assistant in the experiment) 
reports differently that he observed the 
interval between bands in the carly 
stages before totality as large two 
feet or more. As the left-right motion 
became discernible, the separation nar- 
rowed but was still hard to determine. 
It will be very interesting for us to 
compare our observations with those 
made by others. 


TOTALITY 


Totality collapsed suddenly, within 
the space of a few seconds, like a cloak 
falling. Above, two thirds of the way 
to the zenith, the moon presented a 
black disk surrounded by a silver cor- 
ona uniformly stretched out for half a 
degree all around. Its edges were 
feather-like soft and fuzzy, except for 
three sharp spikes one to one and a 
half degrees long extending to the east, 
north, and west. The backdrop of the 
sky was a dusky blue similar to that ten 
minutes after sunset, and no other ce- 
lestial objects could be seen except for 
Venus due east (left) by ten degrees 
and Mercury southwest by about 
twelve. The horizon, a mountainous 
landscape, was completely bright, as if 
it were seconds before a sunrise, only 
for 360 degrees around. 

Contrasting to these, my unaided 
visual observations, Bill Lindley later 
writes his impressions of totality: 


In the last few seconds before totality my 
attempts at watching shadowbands faded 
away, and my attention was riveted on my 
shadow, which was rapidly fading. I saw it 
grow fainter and fainter, and then suddenly 
it was gone. (I found afterward that I had 
missed a fine display of Bailey’s beads.) | 
turned around, took off my dark glasses, and 
looked at the sun. Sure enough, there was the 
corona. Also visible, and quite bright, were 
Venus on the left and Mercury on the right 
(not quite in line). I looked briefly for stars 
but saw none. I went directly to my pre- 
assigned task of exposing four plates on 
John Laborde’s telescope. . .I watched the 
sun a bit during the 30-second exposure. 
This was poorly timed, since I did not count 
and it was too dark to see my watch, although 
not too dark to see the landscape or the 
things | was working with. The plate expos- 
ure task done, I ased my first few seconds 
of free time to look for Fomalhaut, Acher- 
nar,and the summer triangle, especially Vega. 
Assuming that Venus was mag. -3 and Mer- 
cury -l, zero and even first magnitude stars 


Please turn to page 11. 
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June bond issue to finance medical schools 
What it will do 


What it is 


HEALTH SCIENCE FACILITIES BOND ISSUE 


Proposition 1 (The Healthy ‘1’)is a $246.3 million 
bond issue that will appear on the primary ballot on 
June 2. 

It will make possible the completion of three new 
medical schools— at Davis, Irvine and San Diego — and 
expand the University’s schools at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

It will allow us to increase our annual production of 
physicians by 125%. 

It will step up our training of dentists, nurses, 
pharmacists, veterinarians. optometrists and public 
health experts. 


NEED MORE DOCTORS ‘ 


It will also cost money — an average of about 70¢ 
per year for each Californian, for a maximum of 25 
years. To that extent, it will increase our State taxes 
(though not our property taxes). 

The young people of California — most of our 
population is under the age of 30 — will eventually 
have to pay much of that bill. But it will be those 
young people have the most at stake . . . for Proposi- 
tion | will provide the additional physicians that we 
and our families must have in the decades to come. 

Today there is a steadily increasing demand for 
health care. Why? 

California’s population continues to soar. 

With the growth of governmental and _ private 

health insurance, 90% of our people now can 

afford the costs of health care. 

The people of California have come to recognize 

that health care is a right, not a privilege. They 

want the miracles of modern medicine for them- 
selves and their families. 

Today California is faced with a critical health 
manpower shortage. Why? 

Now the output of all California medical schools 
filled to capacity, cannot even replace the number of 
physicians who die each year. 

California is not training its fair share of health 
professionals. (We recruit 70% of our physicians, 75% 
of our nurses, 35$ of our dentists, 60% of our pharm- 
acists and 80% of our veterinarians from out of state.) 
We cannot continue to rely upon other states to sup- 
ply our manpower, for the shortage is already nation- 
wide. . 

We now realize that we must provide more health 
care—and the health professionals to deliver it—to the 
urban ghettos, to migrant farm workers, to the rural 
areas. 

We must train new research experts to face new 
challenges—air pollution, emphysema, drug abuse, the 
population explosion—and to develop better attacks 
against the diseases which have long plagued us. 


PROP. 1: A BIG STEP 


Today our professional health schools cannot in- 
crease their output of needed health experts. 

Last year, the UC medical schools received a total 
of 9,539 applications but accepted only 434 barely 
4.5%. 

Last year, there were 1,476 applications for dental 
schools, but only 176 were accepted. 

The same problem holds for nursing, pharmacy, vet- 
erinary medicine, and tie other health professions. 

Most of the applications were rejected not because 
the applicants were unyualified, or undedicated, or 
even unable to pay the tuition costs but for one 
shocking reason: There wasit enough space for them 

Approval of Proposition i will not solve all our 
manpower problems, but it will represent a big step 
It must be approves 1 June 2. Any delay, even for 
‘two vears, would ti! cots by an estimated 20% 

and would be resjeou Oble for still. more needless 


disease, crippling and ¢ 


PROPOSITION I WILL DO: 

Provide $187.6 million for the med- 
ical schools at Davis, Irvine, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and San Francisco, 
and increase the number of new phyvs- 
icans graduating each vear from 274 to 
617. 

Provide $15.2 million for the dental 


«schools at Los Angeles and San fran- 


cisco, and increase the number of new 
dentists from 151 to 194. 

Provide $305,000 for the nursing 
school at San Franciso, and increase 
the number of new courses from 175 
to 19S. 

Provide S1.2 million for the phar- 
macy school at San Francisco, and tn- 
crease the number of new pharmacists 
from 84 to 1106. 

Provide $22.2 million for the vet- 
erinary school at Davis, and terease 
the number of new veterinarians from 
1020 1 23 

Provide $2.0 million for the optom- 
etry school at Berkeley, and tncrease 
the number of new optometrists from 
24 to 38, and the number of graduate 
students from 14 to 25. 


the number of new public health  ex- 
perts from about 175 to about 248. 

Provide $10.8 million for general 
health training facilities and estab- 
lishinent of the new School of Human 
Biology at San Francisco. 


WHAT STUDENTS CAN DO: 

Be sure vou know why Proposition 
1 isneeded,and what it will accomplish. 

Urge the support of health care— and 
of Proposition 1 at meetings of ser- 
vice clubs, church organizations, ancl 
PTA groups in VOUr COMUNURILICS. 

Urge the support of health care 
and of Proposition 1 to editors of 
vour hometown papers. 

Urge the supportof health care and 
Proposition 1 whenever vou write to 
vour families and relatives. 

And abore all, be sure vou vote for 
Proposition 1 It’s vour health thts 
at stake 

STUDENTS COMMITTEE FOK 
PROPOSITION 1 
Los Angeles: 1016 So. 
C213) 3803S 222 
San Francisco: 625 Market St, Rin. 200 


Alvarado. St. 


Provide $6.9 million for the public 
health schoolat Berkeley, and increase 


Support Prop. 1 


We urge all our fellow students, and all our fellow 
Californians, to Vote Yes on Proposition 1. 


The Students of the 
University of California 

David Hubin, President S. Alex Stalcup, President 

Davis San Francisco 


Grover Wickersham, Exec. V.P., Berkeley 
David Thiermann, Student Rep., Santa Cruz 
Fernando Massimino, President, Irvine 


Jeff Benjamin, President, San Diego 


Chuck Jenkins, President 
Riverside 


Bill James, President 
Santa Barbara 


Tom Norminton, President, Los Angeles 


(415) 781-7686 


ICB funding 
guidelines 


Continued from page |. 
difference. Gerry Oster 
responded promptly on 
behalf of the Board, the 
following day. 

At this point the Chan- 
cellor unfortunately chose 
to apply his own version 
of a policy of benign neg- 
lect to the growing ICB 
funding crisis. More than 
a month elapsed before 
the Chancellor through 
the urging of President 
Hitch responded to 
Gerry's letter. 

At this point the Ad- 
ministration proposed a 
nevotiating committee to 
resolve the differences. 
The committee was com- 


prised of Reid) Becker, 
Gerry Oster. trees Wheat- 
landand Frank / cat et 
with Starr Moit evi 


Ring. Mark Schatts 
Howard Shontz, and 
twoshortiic. tnesreached 


un vere. ntable 
to: ail... “Fe « {Isc as 
accepted the new vuide 


lines which are the ic sult 
of the negotiation. 

All organizations shall 
now receive promptly any 
and all funds which have 
been allocated to them. 


rs 
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TONIGHT: 7:15. 


Mrs. Jackson will discuss the plight of the Soledad Brothers 


MRS. GEORGIA JACKSON 


WILL BE GUEST SPEAKER 
AT COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT. 


and the insights she has gained through her contact 


with the penal and judicial authorities 


during her attempts to save the Brothers. 


Soledad Brothers: people get ready 


Third in a series by the 
Soledad Brothers 


Support Committee. 


The coming trial threatens not only the lives of the 
Soledad Brothers, but the futures of their families as 
well. The parents of the Brothers are already faced 
with the stigma attached to the families of convicts— 
attached to them by a society which often leaves 
black youths no choice but to become criminals. And 
now the parents must assume additional burdens: of 
awaiting the verdict which may sentence their sons to 
death, of financing the defense, of bearing the brunt 
of the effort to save them. The mothers of the defend- 
ants, Mrs. Doris Maxwell (John Clutchette’s mother), 
Mrs. Inez Williams (Fleeta Drungo’s mother), and Mrs. 
Georgia Jackson (George Jackson’s mother) have had 
to find defense attorneys, initiate the publicization of 
the case, and raise funds to pay for the attorneys. They 
have also had to deal with the hostile tactics of the 
authorities at Soledad (who have censored letters to 
them from their sons, and confounded, on one oc- 
casion, their attempts to attend a hearing). 

They are now attempting to gain support for their 
sons by making speeches throughout the state of 
California. On Thursday of this week Mrs. Jackson 
will speak at Cowell. In coming weeks, Mrs. Williatms 
and Mrs. Maxwell will also give talks on the UCSC 
campus; they will speak on events as they happen. 


NEW LEGAL ISSUES 


The attempt to conduct an effective defense by the 
Soledad Brothers’ attorneys continues in the face of 
further harassment by the District Attorney of Mon- 
terey County. The most recent action of the District 
Attorncy’s office is an appeal filed to revoke certain 
rights of discovery, which are crucial in developing 
various motions, presentations at preliminary hearings 
and the actual jury trial. These rights of discovery, 
specifically the right to interview the 137 inmates 
who were imprisoned in “Y” wing at the time of the 
alleged murder, were granted by Superior Court 
Judge Stanley Lawsen at the March 27th hearing 
when he presided in place of Judge Gordon Campbell. 
In view of the fact that the prosecution had previ- 
ously been granted total discovery rights, Judge Law- 
sen viewed the failure of this right of discovery to be 
granted at earlier hearings to the defense as absured. 


The logic behind the District Attorney's appeals is 
typical of what it has been throughout the entire 
preliminary proceedings. In order to protect the lives 
of his inmate witnesses, the prosecution argues, the 
defense should not be allowed to conduct its inter- 
views of 137 inmates until three weeks before the 
jury trial. This situation would place the defense ata 
serious disadbantage, thereby jeopardizing the lives of 
the three co-defendants to an even greater degree for 
the following reasons: 1) the amount of time and 
number of defendants virtually precludes the com- 
pletion of all the interviews; 2) it would force the 
attorneys to conduct hasty interviews in order to 
reach all the inmates which would serve to decrease 
the effectiveness of any information that might be 
obtained, 3) it would force the attorneys to divert 
their attention from other vital areas (aspects) of the 
case in order to conduct comprehensive interviews of 
the 137 inmates to determine which are the “key” 
witness for the prosecution, which would possibly al- 
low them time to gain admissions of the use of psy- 
chological coericion on the part of prison authorities 
to obrain false testimony, but it would certainly pre- 
clude any correlation of defense findings with other 
information they had already obtained or could have 
obtained had they been given more time. 


The liberal on the 
Board of Regents. 


“You know me, I could. have 


come in here and blasted.” 


By Jonathan Kirsch. 


The Regents of the University of California come 
in several varieties—big politicians or big businessmen 
or wives of big businessmen. Sometimes, they are two 
or three of these things at once. In any case, they are 
all quite at ease with the niceties of high finance, in- 
cluding voting the University’s proxies on its huge 
investment portfolio. Last week, at their regular April 
meeting, the Regents were prepared to leave the de- 
tails to Edwin Pauley’s Committee on Investments. 

Regent Frederick Dutton, a Democract and aBrown 
appointee, is the Board’s liberal gadfly. If he is a pros- 
perous lawyer and a competent capitalist, he is also a 
progressive with good vision and a knack for iritating 
the hell out of Ronald Reagan. Once, on state-wide 
television, he confronted a very sheepish Highway 
Patrol officer at Berkeley and demanded to know the 
name of an officer whom he had seen striking a 
demonstrator. In between sessions of the Regents last 
week, he gave impromptu press conferences about the 
use of CS-II gas by police at Berkeley. 

Dutton, with characteristic energy, blocked the 
Regents over the issue of voting the University’s 
proxy on 100,000 shares of General Motors. While 
Reagan fumed and everyone looked distinctly ill-at- 
ease, Dutton urged that the Committee on Invest- 
ments hold an open hearing on the proxy vote, and 
informed the Regents of an impending move by share- 
holders of G.M. to put three consumer representatives 
on the Board of Directors which now represents mostly 
oil companies. 

According to Dutton’s information, G.M. has the 
worst record of the three major automobile companies 
in minority hiring, auto safety, and environmental 
pollution. Among its 21 directors, GM does not have a 
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The great solar eclipse 


Continued from page 8. 


should in principle have been easily visible, 
since Mercury and Venus were quite bright. 
However, I failed to see any stars at all. I 
believe that this is not because I was insuf- 
ficiently dark-adapted (my chief worry) but 
rather because there was too much light in 
the sky. It was a deep velevet blue, a very 
lovely color, but far from being black. It 
was about like a half hour after sunset at my 


latitude (33 degrees north). I then used my 
own camera to take two 35-mm Kodachrome 
II slides (no magnification) of the sun. . .The 
sun came out of totality just as (or after) I 
took the picture. Three minutes is all too 
short. 

It should be noted that I went to Mexico 
to see the eclipse, not to observe it, that my 
primary purpose was to have the experience. 


AFTER TOTALITY 


Totality ended 3 minutes 26 sec- 
onds after its beginning with the mar- 
velous diamond ring effect: on the 
southwest side of the sun, a brilliant 
silver point rapidly grew to a blazing 
ball, while the rest of the moon was 
still faintly outlined in silver. Within 
seconds the spectacle became so blind- 
ing [ had to glance away. Bill noticed 
that the southwest landscape looked 
brighter than the northeast as the sha- 
dow of the moon passed us. 


Shadowbands were once again racing 
across my projection screen with the 
same orientation as before, but with 
the opposite direction. Again they were 
too fast to time; they started out wide 
and slow and farily dark, quickly grow 
diffuse, faster and after 1 minute 35 
seconds melted away altogether as the 
sun’s crscent grew larger and brighter. 
Just before disappearing, they changed 
orientation on the screen to 2 o’clock 
to 8 o'clock from the general 3 o’clock 
to 9 o'clock motion. 

Almost needless to say, all of us 
were in a general euphoria after wit- 
nessing our first total solar eclipse—a 
magnificent event that is not only 
scientifically valuable, but breathtak- 
ing awesome as well. 


Finkle, from p.6. 


tion of books, articles, tapes-- anything to do 
with the minority experience in America. If 
you want to help, or just to donate some- 
thing, see Jon Sumida at ext. 4163. 

5) CCMX is now manning the Student 
Information Center, so anyone who wants 
to devote some time each week to campus 
communication as well as doing some work 
for CCMX, contact Ron Webb at 423-8267. 

6) Finally, the Fund for the College of 
Malcolm X still needs funds. If you wish either 
to donate some money, or to collect it, 
please see Chris Burke at ext. 4163. 


SS SR a SS a SD DE ELODIE ILLES SLID 


SLOW-PITCH SOFTBALL 


Slow Pitch Softball began Monday. This year 32 teams have entered the three division league. 
The number of teams from each college is as follows: Cowell 7; Stevenson 6; Crown 7; Merrill 3; 


College V 2; and faculty-staff 7. 


Albert III from Stevenson is favored to repeat as all University Champion. 


LEAGUE STANDING 
Redwood Division 


‘ : GilGr oo2intre oe _CR aed 
single black man or a single woman. Dutton advised Bull Goose Looneys . aii es ea 
the Regents that many institutional investors, in- Nacace a tie _ STAFF. .  tEAG 
cluding University of Pennsylvania and the employee’s Spiroids ent _CR ae e 
pension funds of New York, were inclined towards James Ball Team . _Vv a 
support of the move to expand the Board to 24 Yes Wombats a & (eee ah | 
members and to include women and, specifically, Moshers Mashers . . STAFF . O21 
consumer-interested representatives. Homo Resurrectus . CO . 0-1 
Ball Sluggers. oe . O-1 
The Regents were shocked. Canaday, vice-president House and Friends ae Mes or . 0-2 
of Lockheed Corporation, barked that the idea was Grassland Division 
‘ridiculous and almost ludicrous.” Pauley, the man in Gehiee Sa kwenthee 9 co a, 
the spotlight as Chairman of the Investment Com- ae LEMANS 7s STAFF. 6 
mittee, cleverly forgot to turn on his microphone and Tacks sues CO ; eee 
mumbled something about how “unbecoming” it was Albert III isos =) 
“to hold a hearing to criticize one company.” Norton Best of Gauss SOR dt eet wes 
Simon, now a candidate for the Republican Senate Third Wurst . ; . MFACULTY. . 0-1 
nomination and a notorious capitalist, was disturbed: Superballers o-oo, eee a3 CO . O-1 
“It’s inappropriate.” Marcel Duchamp Memorial Gallery . BAS | 
Dutton was slightly incredulous. He called attention Ron Hunt Spikers ae - CR . 0-1 
to the “prima facie evidence” against General Motors, Cosmic Ducks . git en ae . ou 
and protested that he had simply asked for open hear- High Sierra Division 
ings for both the corporation and the consumer to Lick Subdwarfs STAFF . ee 
present evidence pertaining to the 100,000-share proxy The Softballs Mace 5 at Os i= 
vote at the Shareholder’s Meeting on May 22. “You General Mojos Majic Theater eee, ss . 1-0 
know me very well,” Dutton said quietly. “I could Wm. Brugge Booster Club. CR 10 
have come in here and blasted.” Jocks ©. 2 2s hss pve , AG 
: ee ; Rolling Stones . . GRAD . O-1 
The subtle voting majority of Reagan’s Regents The Vesiie oe kee 7’ ee gest 
went into action. A very pale compromise resolution Another Cheeseburger . co '.Q2] 
by Norton Simon, which would peer an cuss Wathen ha ar eu kis See on a eee 0-2 
to open vote at the May Regents’ Meeting withou 
prior public hearings, was defeated summarily. A SOCCER BEGINS WITH 7 TEAMS 
resolution by John Canaday, which “reaffirmed the UCSC men interested in playing soccer have come up with 7 teams this year. Merrill and 
historic and traditional role of the Investments Com- Stevenson lead the way with two (2) teams each. Cowell and Crown have one (1) each and the _ 
mittee“ in formulating and executing policy without faculty came through with one team. 


formal approval of the whole Board, was passed 
easily over Dutton’s arguments and Hitch’s soft-spoken 
endorsement. 


Volleyball 


A 6 Man Volleyball League begins this Wednesday night. Four teams are entered and will 
play every Wednesday night from 7:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. 


With a sigh, Dutton got up mae got a ol of Teams Entered 
water. The Regents, happily for thew corporate sen- Ciatlie Brown All Start _ STAFF Brad Posey 
sitivities, went on to less controversial busthice ae He oy Wat are lbw atid Séepage. CROWN Larry Smith 
and unanimously, they voted to send a get-well card to ARS SiGe Oe STAFF Dale Porter 
their ailing secretary. Biology Bull Frogs . GRADS Bruce Aidells 


They run our University. 
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Poet Barker to read works. 


Poet Eric Barker will 
read from his work on the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz campus Thurs- 
day, April 30, at 8 PM in 


the College Five fireside 


lounge. Admission to the 
program is 50¢ and the 
public is invited. 

Barker is the author of 


$$$ 


SALESMEN: 


COMMISSION 


CALL MAGGIE 
429—4274 


Indiscriminate use of 
crime. 


We will 
Love ) 


Real 


Pacific Fa and Grocery 
Tesserac 


four books of poetry, the 
most recent, Looking for 
Water, published by Oc- 
tober House. A new book 
of poems, Under Orion, 
is scheduled for publi- 
cation in late 1970. His 
poems have appeared 

widely, in such magazines 
as Atlantic, Harper’s ‘The 
Nation, Poetry, and Ka- 


MEALS AND BEVERAGES. 


June 17—September 19 . 


June 18—September 6 


July 4—August 15... 


August September 


June 16-September 7 


June 23. . 


WRITE: 


CAL JET CHARTERS 
2150 GREEN STREET 
San Francisco, Calif. 94123 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


“Don't be misied by lower prices — Fly with our reliable charter week 
investigate first. Don't be cancelled out at the last minute.” 

ALL. FLIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
SATURN AIRWAYS DC-8 SUPER-JETS WITH COMPLIMENTARY 


No.541-OAKLAND/AMSTE RDAM Round Tb 


No.4000-OAKLAND/AMSTE RDAM (Round Trip 


CHARTERS TO JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA ALSO AVAILABLE 


CUTTING TREES 1S 


yak; among his honors for 
his writing are the Shelley 
Memorial Award in 1962 
and two Borestone Moun- 
tain Poetry Awards. 

Barker was born and 
educated in England and 
is now an American citi- 
zen. He is presently living 
in the Big Sur region of 
the California coast. 


RESTRICTED TO U.C. STUDENTS, FACULTY EMPLOYEES 
AND STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES 
llights Available as of April 15, 1970 
No.528-OKLAND/LONDON (Round Trip) 
June 24~-August 30 (via TIV). 
No.535—-OAKLAND/AMSTE RDAM(Round Trip) 


No.536 -NEW YORK/LONDON iRound Trip) 


$199 


.$299 


No.542—OAKLAND/LOS ANGE LE S/AMSTE RDAM(Rnd. Trip) 


eh sete ae eee oy be 


$289 


ONE WAY IF LIGHTS 
No.4004—OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM 


Bs otk tp cee : # & o$169 


No.5556- OAKLAND/L os ANGELE S/AMSTERDAM 


September:20:.. §.- cee 4 Ged od FR che tS = 4 ae a a S135 


SPECIAL!! Inter - Europe Student Charter Flights 


In conjunction with Cal Jet Flights listed abbve at fantastically reduced 
rates. Student charters to India, Tunisia (North Africa), East Africa, 
Turkey, Greece, Russia, Malta, and Israel (Tel Aviv) also availabl 


OR PHONE: 


(415) 922-1434 
(after 6 and weekends) 


Dr. John M. Ellis, Associ- 
ate Professor of German at 
Santa Cruz, is the recipient of 
a John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation Fellow- 
ship for 1970. Announce- 
ment of the award was made 
by the Foundation. 

Established by the late U.S. 
Senator Simon Guggenheim 
and Mrs. Guggenheim as a 
memorial to one of their 
sons, the Foundation offers 
Fellowships to further the 
development of scholars and 
artists through grants to assist 
research and artistic creation. 
The Fellowships are awarded 
annually to ‘‘men and women 
of high intellectual and per- 
sonal qualifications who have 
already demonstrated unusual 
capacity for productive schol- 
arship or unusual creative abil- 
ity in the fine arts.” 

As a Guggenheim Fellow, 
Dr. Ellis, who recently pub- 
lished a critical work, Kleist’s 
“Prinz” Friedrich von Hom- 
burg,”’ plans a study of the 


Guggenheim fellowship 
awarded to Ellis 


narrator in the German Nov- 
elle. His proposed project will 
focus on a series of inter- 
pretive essays on individual 
Novellen, emphasizing the role 
of the narrator, and will in- 
clude two general and theo- 
retical essays. He will under- 
take the study during the 
1970-71 academic year. 

Dr. Ellis is the first prof- 
essor to be awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship while serving 
on the faculty at UCSC. The 
campus, which opened in fall, 
1965, includes on its faculty 
sone 15 Guggenheim Fellows 
who received their awards 
prior to their UCSC appoint- 
ments. 

This year (1970), the Gug- 
genheim Foundation awarded 
286 Fellowships to scholars, 
scientists and artists for a 
total of $2,605,000. There 
were 2,313 applicants. Of the 
286 Guggenheim Fellows se- 
lected for 1970, 44 are assoc- 
iated with the University of 
California. 


Ditterent strokes 


for 


ditferent folks. 


NOT OUR BAG 


Therefore , 


Palace’ Stationers 


e 


The New Enqlander 


S 
aes Cruz Imports 


we Fb rot artes the 


ve. f; -usabl 
Friday an Saturday is coe nm opis a 


of “The 


The i low Bird — 


The 


Raniree 


Odysse 
yet Ret tS 


Bookshop Santa Cruz 


rhe Net ral Foods Store 


Plaza Books and Stuff 


an environmertal 
m with: purchases. 


pring Fair. 
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The Janus Concert Society Presents 


FIRST RUN FILMS 
ON CAMPUS 


For the 1970-71 Season 
From the 

New York Film Festival 
Cannes Film Festival 
Venice Film Festival 


semanas The Ritual 2 4 


PLUS SELECTED FILM SHORTS 


BY DIRECTORS OF THE ‘70's 


Ingmar 4 “one of Bergman's most personal works...‘ —N.Y. Times 
Bergman's 


“perfect fare for his legion of admirers."”  —Boxottice 
* ‘speaks powerfully of alienation, of the barriers to human communication, of 
man’s hidden lusts and insecurities and unacknowledged fears.’’ —Saturday Review 
A troupe of itinerant players accused of performing a public obscenity, are interrogated by a Kafkaesque 
judge in his chambers. Soon both the judge and the accused are entangled in a nightmarish fantasy in 
which Bergman comments on today’s themes of obscenity and censorship. 


8 PM — THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 
SCIENCE LECTURE HALL 3 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA CRUZ FRIDAY, MAY hy + 
ADMISSION $1.50 AAATINEE SATURDAY, MAY 2 — 2 PM 


Playing 


TICKETS AVAILABLE: UCSC CULTURAL ACTIVITIES OFFICE, PLAZA BOOKS & STUFF, 1301 PACIFIC AVE. 
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A man of his times. 


Continued from page 7. 


humane condition. If we would truly commemorate 
Hajj Malik we must refuse to continue this deception 
and look to the realities of American life and hitory 
rather than to the shibboleths of American life and 
history, moving to improve reality for those long 
overdue for sincerity from an insincere power struc- 


ture. 


Hajj Malik was eminently a man of his times and if 
we would truly commemorate him we would follow 
his example. We would be more willing to learn, to 
study and to analyze. as he was willing. We would be 
willing to throw off the shackles of ideologies which 
turn men against cach other, which exclude men for 
unjustified and unjustifiable reasons, and turn our 
eyes to principles of humanity and justice which will 
be a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, 
guiding us through the wilderness of North America 
into the promised land of humanity. If we would hon- 
or our fallen brother we would commit ourselves to 
growth and change as dictated by the times and by 
new kowledge, for such was the man Hajj Malik. 

Hajj Malik was a man of his times, and a man of 
love, beauty and «inciple. Because he understood 
his times so will they killed him as they will kill us 


for standing on princ 


iples 


amongst unprincipled 


people. We must honor his memory and keep alive 
his work. So we must tarry here but for awhile and 
move forward. A man of his times was killed by his 
times, but all praises bo to Allah that El-Frajj Malik 
El-Shabazz was the man that he was, and that he 
walked with us fora little while. May we ever walk as 


he walked. 


“ 


Ra 


= 
ole 


207 Encinal, Santa Cruz, Ca 


GRAPHIES 
“PRINTING 


Rose, Brewster appointments 


Continued from page 1. 
Social Issues and the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Chairman 
of the National Science 
Foundation’s Advisory 
Committee on Social Sci- 
ence (1968-69); he is cur- 
rently Chairman of the 
National Institute of Men- 
‘tal Health’s Psychology 
Training Review Commit- 
tee. He is author of Social 
Psychology and Human 
Values and co-author of 
The American Soldier and 
Opinions and Personality. 
He is married and has four 
children. 

(Retiring Vice-Chancel- 
lor Calkins plans to live 
in Washington, D.C. and 
serve as consultant to edu- 
cational institutions and 
organizations.) 

Jasper Rose, a_ well- 
liked and energetic Cowell 
professor, had been named 


Sante Cruz 


telephone 423-6252 


~  & 


Ad Proofs 
Agendas 
Analyses 
Appelate Filings 
Applications 
Architectural Drawings 
Artwork 

Audits 

Briefs 

Budgets 
Bulletins 
By-Laws 
Catalog Pages 
Charts 

Circulars 
Computer Printouts 
Contracts 
Diagrams 
Directories 
Drawings 

Essays 
Envelopes 

Floor Plans 
Forecasts 
Forms 


INSTANT PRINTING 


Graphs 
Instructions 
Invention Drawings 
Inventory Lists 
Inquiries 
Layouts 
Lesson Plans 
Letters 
Letterheads 
Listings 
Manuals 

Maps 
Newsletters 
Newspaper Clippings 
Notices 

Orders 
Outlines 
Petitions 

Plans 
Presentations 
Press Releases 
Price Lists 
Programs 
Proofs 
Proposals 


Prospectuses 
Questionnaires 
Records 
Regulations 
Releases 

Replies 

Reports 

Reprints 
Resumes 

Sales Charts 
Schedules 

Scripts 

Sketches 
Specifications 
Speeches 
Statements 
Submissions 
Surveys 

Systems Procedures 
Telephone Directories 
Thesis 
Transcripts 

Trust Agreements 
Trust Indentures 


_ WE CAN PRINT IT AT LESS THAN THE COST OF MIMEOGRAPHING ! 


PHOTO GRAPHICS INSTANT PRINTING PROVIDES 
QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS OF YOUR ORIGINAL COPY 


* For best results, type copy with good black ribbon (carbon ribbon preferred. ) 
Signatures should be signed in black or red ink. 


as Smith’s most likely suc- 
cessor for some time. Cur- 
rently on sabbatical leave 
in England, Rose has been 
a Cowell Fellow | since 
1965 and has served as 
College Senior Preceptor 
since 1967. Rose played 
a significant role in avoid- 
ing violent confrontations 
during the demonstrations 
at the October, 1968, Re- 
gents’ Meeting at Crown 
College, and the Peoples’ 
Park strike last May. 


700 books 
given to 


the library 


The University Library at 
Santa Cruz has received a 
gift of some 700 books in the 
areas of Greek, medieval and 
modern philosophy from Prof- 
essor William Dennes, formerly 
Mills’ Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy at the 
University of California, Berk- 
eley. 

“The gift is especially val- 
uable to the young but rapidly 
growing Library at UCSC,” 
said University Librarian Don- 
ald T. Clark, “for it consists of 
more than 700 scholarly ed- 
itions and critiques of phil- 
osophy which in scope and 
quality may readily be con- 
sidered to be the heart of any 
library on a university scale. 
The collection would be ex- 
tremely difficult for cither a 
bookseller or any institution 
to assemble, re-assemble or re- 
place since it has been the 
working collection of a prac- 
ticing and eminent philos- 
opher for more “than forty 
years.” 

The collection —in...des 
works on logic, etiics, meta- 
physics, and psychology. The 
sociological and __ political 
aspects in philosophical ap- 
plication are also encompas- 
sed, together with a correla- 
tion between science and 
philosophy. 


fre Man ets... 


NOW THROUGH SATURDAY. 
TWO INGMAR BERGMAN MASTERPIECES 


“SEAL®® at 7:00 & 10:15, 


SUNDAY THROUGH TUESDAY 


“eeme ( Domeute— IMMORTAL CLASSIC 


"FORBIDDEN GAMES 


also JEAN CocrpeAUS ‘Orpheus’ 


Lincoln & Cedar Sts. NICEELODEON 


Rose holds an M.A. 
from Cambridge Univers- 
ity, and has taught at 
King’sCollege, Cambridge, 
and Rice University. He 
is an active painter, and 
is author of several books, 
including Lucy Boston 
and Camford Observed. 

Page Smith was one of 
the ‘‘founding fathers” of 
the Santa Cruz campus, 
serving as the Provost of 
the first college (Cowell) 
since its opening in 1965. 
He had planned on leaving 
the post after four or five 
years, and now intends to 
work for one year on 
leave and return to Santa 
Cruz. in Fall; 1971,.-as 
Professor of Historical 
Studies. 


Recyclerecyclere 
cyclerecyclerecy 
clerecyclerecycle 


Save the life of a tree! 

Recycle these sheets of 
paper and every other 
newspaper that you read 
and then throw away. 
Newsprint can be easily 
reprocessed—and thus the 
forests are saved from 
further cutting. 

Ecology Action and the 
Santa Cruz Community 
School are collecting dis- 
posed paper for recycling. 
TAKE O L D NEWS- 
PAPERS TO THE REAR 
DECK OF THE BOOK- 
SHOP SANTA CRUZ ON 
PACIFIC—Ecology Action 
will truck them to repro- 
cessing facilities. 

Recycle o | d_news- 
papers! Save the life of a 
tree! 


recyclerecyclere 
cyclerecyclerecy 
clerecyclerecycle 


‘““STRAWBERRIES’” at 8:40 


426-7500 


) 


Lecture 


Professor Dwight L. Bo- 
linger of the Department 
of Romance Language at 
Harvard University. a vis- 
itor this year at the Center 
for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, will 
speak on Thursday, April 
23, 1970-4t-8:00: pam. in 
the Cowell Conference 
Room. The subject of his 
talk will be “Belts or 
Cogwheels: How is Mean- 
ing Transmitted?” Prof- 
essor Bolinger is the auth- 
or of numerous books, 
monographs and articles 
on English and Spanish 
syntax and has done sig- 
nificant work in the fields 
of phonemics, morphem- 
ics, intonation, lexicology, 
and word order. 


By 423.1000 1124 PACIFIC AVE 
DELMAR: cruz 
A UNITED ARTISTS THEATRE 
HELD OVER 


Academy 
Award 


WINNER 
‘BEST ACTOR’ 
John Wayne 


TECHMACOLOR® +A PaRAMOUAT PacTURE 
TODAY 5:00 - 9:20 
ALSO - LIZA MINNELLI 


AL) Polka 
theSterile 
Cudtoo 


TODAY - 7:30- COLOR 
PROGRAM RATED GP 


All ages admitted, 
Parental Guidance Suggested 


HELD OVER 


Channel, from p. 7 


trying to obtain was a lable for a college, the criti- 
cism would be valid. But Malcolm X is much more 
than a lable. If the unconstructive critics would stop 
viewing life from their myopic projections about the 
significance of things, perhaps they would see that a 
name symbolizes not just a lable, but a man. 

The issue is: Was Malcolm X a man whose under- 
standing of mankind and truth deserve reverence and 
perpetuation? We believe the answer is yes. We hope 
you will investigate the life of Malcolm X and dis- 
cover what a truely significant human being he was. 
Why not, as a start, ask someone you know—a parent 
or friend—what they think about Malcolm,X and his 
life. Probably someone will say negative things about 
the man. Maybe fewer will have positive things to say. 
3ut no one will have nothing to say about him. And 
if you learn about Malcolm X, you'll discover that he 
was a Black man born poor, raised in an often less than 
substandard environment, who spent “time” in pris- 
on--who spoke the trith. Often the mass media dis- 
torted what Malcolm X was. But throughout this 
country —indeed, through the world—he was a con- 
tinual subject of the news media. Evidently, although 
he may not have been loved by most people, he was 
simply too profound to ignore. 

By the fact that the college will be a functioning 
part of the University of California—Santa Cruz, reaf- 
firms the belief that education is a tool that can be 
used to build a more just society. Do you think things 
can be changed in this society? Do you believe in your 
ability to see a problem and take positive actions to 
rectify and/or help solve that problem? Is there any 
room in this country for ethnic minorities? Malcolm 
X would say yes to these questions. 


EUROPE 
$230 - 295 r. t. from West Coas 
Available flights from N.Y. 
Flights, within Europe, 
Israel & the Orient 
For information 
contact; 475-1902 
E.S.E.P. - UCSC members 


GUYS! 
Need a part-time job? 


Call or come in to 
The Pantree 


1368 Pacific Ave. 423-7893 


between 10 & 1. 


Los Angeles, 
Hollywood- Burbank, 
and San Diego. 

So go. From San Jose 
Call your campus rep, your 
travel agent,or PSA 


ACADEMY 
AWARD 
WINNER 


‘BEST SUPPORTING 
ACTOR’ 


GIG YOUNG 
and starring 


JANE FONDA 


WHOLE EARTH 
RESTAURANT 


PRESENTS MONDAY , &PRIL 27 


ROBIN FREDERICH — folksinger 


{dmission 50¢ 


Summer sessions at the University of Califor- 
nia’s 8 campuses start you thinking. There are 2 
six-week sessions at Berkeley, UCLA and Davis 
and sessions of various lengths on the other cam- 
puses. Sessions begin in late June. Fees for each 
session range from $125 to $160. You have a 
choice of courses for credit and professional and 
educational advancement that’s as wide as most 
colleges offer during regular semesters. i 

For further information on any of the ses- 
sions, stop in at the summer sessions office on 
this campus. 


THEY SHOOT, 
HORSES, 
DON’T THEY ¢ 
TONIGHT AT 7:00 - 10:50 
ALSO - Jason Robards 
“THE NIGHT THEY 
RAIDED MINSKY’S” 
Color — 9:05 


WEDNESDAY , APRIL 29 


RED MOUNTAIN BOYS 


MAY 3 


SOUL FOOD - ‘‘SHRIMP CREOLE”’ 
by UCSC black students 


$3.00. Sign up for limited reservations at the Restaurant. 


Please print or type information 


DO NOT ENCLOSE $15.00 ANNUAL 
FEE. WE WILL BILL YOU LATER. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNT — 
MAIL BiLt TO OFFICE [_] 


PERSONAL ACCOUNT — 
MAIL BILL TOHOME [| 


COMPANY ACCOUNT — 
MAIL BILL TO OFFICE [ J 


NOTE: If earnings shown are less 
than $7500, indicate source and 
amount of any other income, e.g. 
commissions, expense account, 
dividends, investment income. 
(Fill in below) 


DO YOU NOW HAVE (_} OR HAVE 
YOU PREVIOUSLY HAD [_} A PER- 
SONAL [ } OR A COMPANY [ } 
ACCOUNT WITH AMERICAN EX- 
PRESS? 


1F YOU KNOW THE ACCOUNT 
NUMBER WRITE IT HERE 


NOTE: For Company Ac- 
counts, signatures of both 
applicant and authorizing 
officer are required. 


The Class of 1970 is on the go. You are not going 
to sit still or settle back. Too many things to do, 
challenges to be met—personal as well as 
professional. 


As acollege graduate your future earning power is 
substantial. Despite this you may find it extremely 
difficult to obtain credit immediately after 
graduation. 


This is where we come in. If you have accepted a 
job offer, have a clear credit background, and are 
over 21 years of age, you may qualify for an 


P.O.Box4184 Grand Central Station 


American Express Card—the most useful financial 
instrument in the world. So useful that we call it 
The New Money. 


Use it to pay for airlines, restaurants, hotels, 
motels, rent-a-cars, clothing, luggage, flowers, 
jewelry and specialty items at shops and stores— 
and for emergency check cashing—worldwide. It’s 
the only card you will need. Get it now, green as 
cash and a lot more convenient, The New Money 
says go! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD ilaaasacis an eeeaieearan 


New York, New York 10017 


PRINT NAME (First) (Middle) (Last) AGE | SPOUSE (First Name) 
HOME ADDRESS (Street) (City) (State or Country) (Zip Code) 
TELEPHONE YEARS AT NUMBER OF SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 
PRESENT | OWN HOME () RENT () DEPENDENTS 
ADORESS 
PREVIOUS HOME ADDRESS (Street) (City) (State or Country) HOW LONG 


FIRM NAME OR EMPLOYER NATURE OF BUSINESS 


ADORESS (Street) 


POSITION 


ADORESS (Street & City) IF BILLING IS TO GO TO A BUSINESS ADDRESS OTHER THAN MAIN OFFICE ADDRESS PLEASE SPECIFY 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYER (If employed by above less than 3 years) OR COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY IF RECENT GRADUATE as YEARS WITH FIRM 
OR YEAR GRADUATED 
; | 
ADDRESS (Street) (City) (State or Country) (Zip Code) 


i 


BANK (When for Company Account show Company Banks) 


ADORESS 


1 


(City) (State or Country) 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 


ilk 1 


(State or Country) 


ACCT. NUMBER 
TYPE ACCOUNT 


(Zip Code) 
YEARS WITH FIRM | TELEPHONE 


(Zip Code) 


BANK (When for Company Account show Company Banks) 
ADORESS 


OTHER CHARGE ACCOUNTS (Include other national credit cards) 


— = 1 ———————— 


| ACCT. NUMBER 
TYPE ACCOUNT 


The undersigned agree/s) that if this application is accepted and a Card issued, the individual and the company he represents, if this is 
a company account, will be bound by the terms and conditions accompanying the Card and any renewal or replacement card, unless he 
returns the Card immediately. The individual applicant and the company, if this is a company account, will be liable for all charges 
incurred with the Card and all supplementary Cards issued on the account. Each supplementary applicant will be liable for all charges 
incurred with the supplementary Card, jointly and severally with the holder of the basic Card. 


PLEASE SEND ME SUPPLEMENTARY CARDS FOR IMMEDIATE MEMBERS OF MY FAMILY AS FOLLOWS: (PRINT NAMES) 


(First) (Middle) (Last) | (First) 
) 


(Middle) (Last) 
{ 


(SIGNATURE of supplementary applicant) (RELATIONSHIP) (SIGNATURE of supplementary applicant) (RELATIONSHIP) 


DO NOT ENCLOSE $10.00 ANNUAL SUPPLEMENTARY CARO FEE. WE WILL BILL YOU LATER. 


In addition please send me applications for supplementary cards for other immediate members of my family () for other members of my firm () 


4 SIGNATURE OF INDIVIDUAL APPLICANT (ink only) — — ee DATE = 


COMPANY ACCOUNT AUTHORIZATION (ink only) == = 
(Must be signed if company account) 


899 9550 42 9 


~~ (Signature of Authorizing Officer) =——sSCS*«S Title) 


